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PREFACE 


HAVE much pleasure in placing before the All-India 
Oriental Conference and the public, the Proceedings 
and ‘Transactions of the Highth Session of the Conference 
held in December 1935 at Mysore under the auspices of 
the Government of Mysore. and the Mysore University. 
It was intended to issue the volame at the end of 1936. 
But this could not be done due to financial dithiculties. 
Owing to the almost entire failure of the provincial and 
State governments and the universities outside Mysore to 
continue their cu ustomary donations, the instructions of 
the Executive Committee were sought about the funds 
needed for publication. On receipt of definite instructions 
in May 1937 that the manuscript hnnght be sent to the 
press, further action was taken. 

In the course of printing g, considerable difficulties were 
experienced, 1, particularly” because of the numerous 
—tmrguages involved and the kind of specialised | types 
needed. The completion of the printing in time hag 
become possible because of the kind personal interest 
taken by the Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Bangalore, who made the necessary arrangements a 
supervised the work. Pe | 

A word of explanation j is necessary’ particularly about. 
the selection of papers. These were scrutinised by the 
“sectional cominittees and the sectional presidents selected 
the papers or parts of papers that were to be published. 
Of these, papers published elsewhere were omitted as also _ 


‘some that were very long. In spite of this reduction, the 


volume has run up to a large size. It is regretted that so 
many of the papers could not be published for want of 
space or for want of suitable types. Lo such, contributors 
and ether scholars whose papers have not been. published, 
ea ‘sincere apologies ‘are due. I regret that several 





b 


printing and other errors have also crept in owing to the 
hurry with which these pages have been rashed throngh 
the press. Due to the exigency of expediting printing, 
most of the Devanagari and other matter that appearcd 
in the body of the papers had to be either left out com- 
pletely by giving merely references therefor, or transliter- 
ated as far as possible. In afew unavoidable cases that 
is, regarding some Urdu’ papers special arrangements 
were, however, made by the Superintendent, Government 
Printing, to get the matter printed and bound with this 
volume as an appendix. A uniform system of translitcra- 
tion suitable to the types available has been adopted, 
except in cases where the authors themselves desired 
otherwise in respect of their papers. - 

I take this opportunity of acknowl edging with oratt— 
tude the help of all those who ‘worked to make the 
conference and this publication a success and In carrying 
through my work as its Secretary. The publication of 
this volume would have been impossible but for the 
generosity of the Executive | Committee of the All- Tuidiaris 
Oriental Conference. ‘T cannot be sufficiently grateful to 
them for their munificent grant. My grateful acknow- 
ledgments — are also due to the Government of Mysore 
and the Mysore University for all the help, patronage and 
encouragement they have bestowed on the organisers of 
the Highth All-India Oriental Conference. callie ii | 

Throughout my office work as Secretary ands atti 
cularly in the printing and publi ation of this: large 
volume, Mr. Lb. Narasimhachar, M.a. and Mr. [P. hk. 
Venkataramanaiah of the: Mysore Archzologic cal] epart- : 
ment have: given me thetr whole-hearted co-operation. 
: To them and to the Superintendent, Government Printing; .. 
Bangalore, es most sincere thanks ave due. ; 
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THH GLORY OF ARABIC. LITERATURE 


By Dr. M. Z. Srppiaz, 
H.A., M.A. B.L., PH.D. (CANTAB.), 


Ser Bes Prof. of Islamic Culture, Caleuita 
TET: 


a te 


“The glory of Mohawmadan literature,’ says 
Dr. Sprenger, “is its literary biography. There is no 
nation, nor there has been any,” he adds, “which, like 
them, has, during 12 centuries, narrated the life of every 
man of letters.” ! Prof. Margoliouth remarks, “Tn Baghdad 
when an eminent man died there was a Poe for 
biographies of hin somewhat similar as is the case in the 
capitals of Europe in our time.” “The literature which 
consists in collected biographies,” he adds, “ is abnormally 
. large.” ® 
The origin of this rich literature in Arabic, is to be 
traced not to any foreign influence, Greek, Syrian or 
otherwise, but to the religious enthusiasm of the Muslims, 
particularly the Arabs. During the very life-time of their 
Prophet they had shown anxiety to know as much about 
his life as was possible. After his death their serious 
desire to learn the details of his life and activities increased. 
“The life of the Prophet,” as Von Kramer says, “ his 
discourses, his utterances, his actions, his. silent.approvals, 
and even his passive conduct constituted next to the Quran, 
the second most important source of law for the young 
Muslim Arabian rasta uk _ This. teen desire of the 


UT sabe, Vol. £, ‘Int | ) 

2 Arabic Historians, pp. 7- Bo ae 

* Orients Under the Caliplt p. 269.” 
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Muslims led to the compilation of the biography of the 
Prophet, and soon after that, to that of those who reported 
matters relating to his life and activities. 

The earliest attempt to collect materials relating to 
the biography ofthe Prophet was made before the end of 
the first century of the Hijra, as Prof. Horovitz has shown 
in his illuminating article on the subject.’ Aban the son 
of the Caliph Uthmdén and Urwa the son of al-Zubayr 
were the first to collect such materials. Soon after them 
Wahb wrote a book on the subject, a fragment of which 
is preserved at Heidelburg in Germany. Wahb was 
followed by numerous biographies of the Prophet in the 
2nd, the 3rd and the following centuries. 

~The biographies of the Prophet prepared the way for 
the biographies of the other important men of Islam— 
Caliphs, Kings, Theologians, Traditionists and others. 
Many of these biographical works are mentioned by Ibn- 
al-Nadim, Haji Khalifa and others. | 

The same religious enthusiasm, however, which had 
led to the compilation of the biographies of the Prophet, 
also had been the cause of the composition of the Biogra- 
phical Dictionaries in Arabic. In order to test. the 


reliability of those. who reported matters relating to the | 


life and conduct of the Prophet, it was thought necessary 
to know their life, career and character. Those who 
specialised in the reports of the sayings and doings of the 
Prophet therefore, collected also materials relating to the 
biographies of the transmitters of these reports and com- 
piled their Biographical Dictionaries. 

The earliest of these Biographical Dictionaries and 
the date of its compilation are not known. But Prot. 
Horovitz has shown that the earliest work of the kind 


was composed about the middle of the 2nd century of the 


Hijra,? and Otto Loth who was-the first. European Ori- 


entalist. to. take a serious notice and point out to the 
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1 Islamic Culture, Vol. I,. pp. 580, 648; of fT ahge ae b. Sad 
Vol. 3, Teil 1; pp. v-xxix. 
? Der Islam, Vol. VII, p. he 
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world the great importance of the Tabaqat’ of b. Sad, 
says: “‘Such registers of the Transmitters of Traditions. as 
had been chronologically arranged and in which - every 
Muslim Traditionist received a definite place, had been 
already in the 2nd century, in common use among the 
Traditionists, as indispensable handbooks.” Such, how- 
ever, must have been the Hitab-al-Tarikh of Abd-allah 
b. al-Mubarak (d. 181—798) and of Layth b. Sad (165- 
175-- 781-791) and many of the works of al-Waqidi and of 
Haytham b. Adi (d. 207—8232),’ 
But unfortunately, all these works have been lost. 
The earliest of these works received by us_ is the 
Kitab-al-‘labaqat-al Kabir or The Great Book of Classes 
(of the Narrators) which has been admirably described by 
two distinguished German scholars Mr. Utto Loth* and 
Professor Hid: Sachau* and has been published by the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences with the united efforts of 
nine enthusiastic Orientalists of Germany. © 
The compiler of this great Biographical chon 
of the Narrators, Muhammed b. Sad b. Muni‘al-Zuhri 
belonged to a family of Babylonian slaves who had been 
made free by their master Husayn the: grand son of 
Ubaydall4h b. Abbas. Ibn Sa‘d himself was born at 
Basra and was attracted by the charms of Traditions at 
an early age. He travelled in its pursuit through Cufa, 
Mecca and Medina where he stayed for a pretty long time. 
At the end he came to Baghdid where he came in close 
touch with al-Wagidi one of-the indefatigable early, Arab 
historians, and worked:as his literary assistant, fora pretty 
long time which gave him his title Katib-al-Wagqidi (the 
Secretary of al-WAqidi). He soon gained reputation as a 
historian and traditionist and attracted a band of scholars 
who studied traditions with him. Among them are in- 
cluded al-Baladhuni a. sales ae b. Muhammad 


Z.D.M.G. ‘Vol. 98, Da 600... 
2 al-Fihrist, pp. 99, 100, 239, ar 
3 Das Classenbuch des [bn Sa’d, Leipzig, 1869. e 
* Tabagatu-b b. Sa’d, Vol. BLY: Part I, Ing: pp. KEK et. seq. 
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b. Abi Usama (186-282—802-895), Husayn b. Fahm 
(211-289 — 826-901), and Abu Bakr b. Abil-Duny4. He 
died at Baghdad at the age of sixty-two in the year 
230—844." 

Ibn Sa‘d was a keen anaeet of Tradition ; knew and 
narrated a large number of them and snllscraa a rich 


library. ‘“ Of the four collectors of the works of Ibn Sad ”. 


says. al-Khatib- al-Baghdadi, ‘“Tbn Su‘d had been the first 
and foremost.” 

He made the best use of his vast learning and rich 
library in compiling his own works. Two of them the 
Kita&bu-Akhbar-al-Nabiyy, and the Kitab-al-Tabaqat are 
mentioned by Ibn-al-Nadim,*> and a third—a smaller 
edition on the latter is mentioned by al-Nawawi and 
others‘; but it is not known to exist. 

The first of these books which constitutes on aly a part 
of the second, was compiled and completed by the author 
and handed down to posterity by his student, Harith 
b. Muhammad b. Abi Usama (186-282—802-896).° The 
second was completely planned:and largely compiled by Ibn 
Sa‘d; but could not be completed by him. He appears, 
however, to hare read out whatever he had written of this 
book, to hig student, Husain b. Fahm (211-239--826-901) 
“who is reported to have been a keen student of Traditions 
and of the biographies. of Narrators.° Ibn .Fahm com- 
pleted the book according to the plan of its author, added 
to it his short biographical notice as well as that of 
certain other narrators whose names had been already in- 
cluded by him in the oe plan of his work and read it 
with his own students.’ 
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*Tarikhu Baghdad, Vol. V. p. 321, Ibn Khallike 4n Ed. Wistenfeld 
No, 656; T. b. 8. Vol, TLL, Part ob. 


of. B. Vol. V, p. 821. 
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Both of these two books of Ibn Sa‘d were received 
from his two students, by some of their common disciples. 
One of them Ahmad b. Ma’ruf-al-Khashshib (d. 322— 
933),' combined them together into one book of enormous 
size and read it out to his students, one of whom, Abu 
Umar Ahmed b. Abbas, generally known as Ibn Hayyuya 
(295-382— 907-992) who is celebrated for bis keen interest 
in the works on the early history of Islam and for the 
preservation of the early historical and biographical works 
of the Arabs,’ edited the whole work without making 
any change in the text, and through his student al- 
Jauhari (8638-454—973-1062), handed it down to posterity. 
Through him are traced back to the author all the extant 
inanuscripts of the great work and all of them preserve 

the division which he gave to it- 
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2 Tbid Vol. IIT, D. 121. , 
3 QL. des I.8. p. 25 eb seq. This new edition of the Tabaqat had 
been an object of keen study, by a crowd of students of the 
Asmaal-Rijal for more than three centuries as it is shown by 
its Ijaza and Isnad found in its various manuscripts which 
have come down tous. But since about the end of the 8th 
century of the Hijra on account of its enormous size and the 
appearance of many short and more handy books on the 
various branches of the Asma-al-Rijal, the interest in it 
began to wane and at last its copies became scarce. No 
complete manuscript of the book is now known to exist. 
(Z.D.M.G. Vol. 23, p. 611). 

_ But this want of literary _ iuterestz in the history and sciences of 

Islam in the Islamic world itself has been’ made up by the 

interest of the modern European Orientalists in the ancient 
and mediaeval history and literature of the Hast, who during 
the last two centuries have rendered greater literary service 
to her literature than her own sons. The, Tabaqad of Ibn 
Sad also did not. escape their searching attention. 

Among them Dr. Sprenger and Prof. Wustenfeld had been ihe 
first to realise the great importance of the ° Book of Classes.’ 
They published: articles describing its manuscripts and 
inviting the attention of the Orientalists to its value asa 
source for the early history of Islam (Z.D.M.G. Vols. IV and 


V) and used it as an important source for their works. 
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On the basis of all the various known manuscripts of 
Ibn Hayyuyas edition of the Great Book of Classes it was 
edited by an enthusiastic band of German scholars and 
published by the Prussian Academy of Sciences in about 
twenty years. : 
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Other Orientalists also like Sir William Muir and Prof. Th. 
Noldeke demonstrated its great value by drawing upon it 
in their own works. Buta thorough and minute study of Ibn 
Sa‘d was reserved for a young German scholar, Otto Loth 
who published in 1869, his masterly treatise, Das Classenbuch 
des Ibn Sa‘d, and a scholarly article on the “ Ursprung and 
Bedeutung des Tabaqat (Z.D.M.G. Vol. 23, pp. 598-614), 
describing the Gotha and the Berlin manuscripts of: the 
book, the nature. of their contents, the origin and history of 
the Tabaqat class of Biographical Dictionaries, and the place 
of the work of Ibn Sad among them, and discussing its 
value as avich mine of valuable materials concerning the 
history of Islam. It was Loth who paved the way for the 
edition of this huge book. 

But its enormous size prevented its edition and publication for a th 

| long time. For eighteen years after the publication of the 

) illuminating treatise of Loth, no one thought of editing or 

' | publishing the book. It was inJune 1887 that the Prussian 

4 Academy of Sciences resolved to publish the work and put 

\ Prof. Sachau in charge of it. Professor Sachau took it up 

iH with his usual zeal and energy. Within a year were dis- 

| covered five other manuscripts of the book which had not 
been known to Loth. They were all collected together with 
the help of scholars, librarians and Government officials 
and in 1898 their collestion and edition was begun by a 
distinguished enthusiastic band of Gernian scholars. In nd 
1904, was published the 8th and the 3rd volumes of the ° 
sreat book. The other volumes followed and by the pub- ‘ 
lication of the 7th volume in 1918 was completed the edition 

of the text. 

Thus by the supreme aid of the great literary interest of the 

Prussian Academy of Sciences under. the guiding influence 

and active sympathy of Professor: Sachau, with the help of ; 
various libraries in the Hast and.in the West, and the 4 
continuous efforts of about a dozen German Orientalists, was 
published the Great. Book of Ibn Sad in more than twenty 
years. | ee 
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According to this printed edition, in spite of various 
lacunae, it contains over and above a detailed biography of 
Muhammad, the biographical notices of 4,319 narrators of 
various generations down to 238 of the Hijra, in the fol- ! 
lowing order :— 
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Vol. [, Part —Genealogy of Muhammad and his biography 
down to his migration to Medina—edited 
hy E. Mitwoch ; 

Vol. I, Part [1—Biography of Muhammad after his migration 
to Medina and various matters relating 
to it—edited by FE. Mitwoch and Hd. 
Sachau ; 

Vol. II, Part I---The various campaigns of Muhammad— 

| edited by J. Horovitz. 

Wool, el aay: IT— —Sickness and death of Muhammad and his 

elegies by various poets and the hiogra- 

—phies of the Muslim jurists and readers of 

the Quran who lived in Medina during 
~ Muhammad's life-time and just after his 
death—edited hy J. Schwhlly (1912) ; 


Vol. IIT, Part I—Biographies of the refugees who took cre in 
the Battle of Badr- ~edited by E. Sachau 
(1904) ; 


Vol.. IV, Part (PeE oo niatces of such early. converts to Islam 

as did not take part in the Battle of Badr, 

but had migrated to Abyssinia, and later 

on took part in the Battle of Uhud-—edited 

by J. Lippert (1906) ; ia 

Vol. IV, Part Ii—Biographies of other companions who were 
converted to Islam before the conquest of 
Mecca—edited by J. Lippert (1908) ; 





Vol. V = . Biographies of the Tabiun (Followers) who | 
lived in Medina—edited by K. ¥. Zeebter- | 
steen (1905) ; | 

Vole -Ayl = lay. a Biographies of the companions and the other 





jurists and. traditionists who settled down 
i ae ‘and. lived” in’ Kula—edited “by Ky. 
Na ee Sot  Gettersteen, (1908 ); 
ie “Vol. VIL, Part E-Bioghaphies of companions ‘and other jurists 
| and. traditionists who lived in Basra-~ 
- edited by B. Meissner, (1915); 
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Vol. VIII, Part II1—Biographies of the companions and other 
jurists and traditionists of Baghdad, Syria, 
Egypt, Africa, ete.—edited by E. Sachau, 
(1908); 
Vol. VIII -——Biographies of the women narrators including 
| the companions and the followers—edited 
by C. Brockelmann, (1904). 


According to this printed edition, the first two volumes 
contain a detailed biography of the life of Muhammad and 
the rest consist of short biographies of 4,319 Narrators of 
Traditions of various generations down to the year 238— 
852, which are arranged mainly in chronological and partly 
in topographical order. No definite common plan has been 
followed in all the articles. But the articles on the 
‘Companions’ are long and generally contain their genea- . 
logy both on their father’s and mother’s sides, the names 
of their wives and children, the period of their conversion 
to Islam, the parts taken by them in the important events 
during the life-time of Muhammad, the dates of their 


death, and other matters connected with their habits, 


appearances and biographies which were considered by the 


traditionists to be of importance. Of course, the reader 
is very often disappointed with regard to important biogra- 


phical matters which he naturally may expect. But at 


the same time he very often comes across important 
historical matters which he may not expect. All these 
details, however, are entirely wanting in the articles on 
the later narrators, some of which do not exceed one or 
two sentences. Many of them are altogether blank, from 
which it has been rightly inferred that these parts were 
meant by Ibn Sa‘d to serve as notes to be developed 
some later date, which he could not do. 

Tbn Sa‘d as Prof. Sachau says, has shown in his work 
impartiality and honesty, thoroughness and minuteness, 
and objectivity and. originality.’ His impartiality and 
honesty. have been generally acknowledged. Just as, in 
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spite of being a Maula of the Bant’ Hashim he took no 
part in their party politics, so in his articles on the various 
persons he gave no expression to his personal relation to 
or prejudice for or against any one, and recorded in simple 
unvarnished style all that he knew and considered as of 
importance about them. His thoroughness and minute- 
ness are abundantly shown by his constani reference to the 
various versions of an event as well as to the differences 
between his authorities. His objectivity is illustrated by 
the want of the least autobiographical material in his 
huge work except in the article on himself which was 

aed after his death. His originality is shown by his 
sub-classification of the.narrators according to the various 
provinces in which they lived and the general statement 
of the Isnads of the various versions of an event before 
describing them and the entire absence of them in certain 
parts, all of which are ascribed to his own ingenuity.’ He 


has been compared by Sachau with Plutarch the difference 


in their works being duc to the fact that Plutarch formed 
the last link in a long chain of biographers whose contri- 
butions to the art he had inherited, whereas Ibn Sa‘d 
had ‘been one of the earliest original workers in the 
field. . 

Be it as ib may, the Great Book of Ibn Sa‘d, as one 
of the earliest Biographical Dictionaries, containing the 
biographical notices of most of the important Transmitters 
of Tradition of the most important period in the history 
of traditions and a rich mine of many-sided valuable 
information about the early history of Islam, may be 
described not only as the most important extant book on 
the subject but also as one of the most important works 
in Arabic literature in general. Since the beginning of 
the fourth century of the Hijra it had been used as an 
important source by important authors on Arabian history 
and biography. — Al-Bal adhuri (a. 279892) *, al-Tabari 
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(224-310—838-923)*, al-Khatib-al-Baghdadi (892-468— 
1002-1071)?, Ibnul Athir (555.630—1160-1230)°, al- 
Nawavi (631-676-1233-1278) *, and Ibn Hajar (778-852- 
1371-1448)° used it as an important source for their 
works and al-Suyiiti prepared an epitome of it. As a 
general biographical dictionary of narrators 16 appears to 
have always occupied a unique position in the Asma-al- 
Rijal. The other works of the Tabaqat class dealt only 
with particular classes of the Transmitters. 


The Kitabul-Tartkh of al-Bukhari. 


‘The “Great Book of Classes” of Ibn Sa‘d was soon 
followed by the works of the great traditionist, al-Bukhari 
who claimed to have possessed some biographical know- 
ledge about every Transmitter of Traditions. He compiled 
three books on the history of. narrators in general. The 
largest of these is said to have contained the biographical 
notices of more than 42,000 narrators. But no complete 
manuscript of the book ig known to exist. Only various 
parts of it are preserved in certain libraries on the basis 
of which the Daiatul-Maarif Hyderabad intends to 
prepare a text of the book and publish it. 

2. Biographical Dictionaries of particular class of 
Narrators. 

Almost simultaneously with the Biographical Dic- 
tionaries of the Narrators in general was begun the 
compilation of ‘those of particular classes of them. Of 
them the most important are (i) those containing the 
biographies of the companions; (ii) those containing the 
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' Vol. I, pp. 1113-16, (T. B.S. Vol. I, Part I, pp. 28, 29) P. 2128, 
(T. B. 8. Vol. III, pp, 148, eb. seq.) pp. 2749-54 (1. B.S. 
Vol, IIT, pp. 202, 206, 208, 212, 218, 214, 915, 216, 220, 
BO 1a226. 297)... All these quotations in the History of al- 
Tabari except the first one is in complete agreement with 
the passages in the Tabaqat. Certain very minor differences 

—. may.be due to the mistake of the, scribe. - 
2 @ merilch-u-Baghdad. . ‘ Tadbhirat- al-Asria’, De 
> Usdu'l-Ghaba:. =... . .. ?Iséba Vol. T, p. 2. 
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biographies of the Narrators who lived in or visited any 
particular town or province; (iii) those containing the 
biographies of the narrators belonging to the various 
schools of jurists. 


(i) The Biographical Dictionaries of the Companions. 


The biographical dictionaries of the Companions 
constitute the most vital parts of the Asméa’-al-Rijal. 
But no independent book on it appears to have been 
written before the 3rd century of the Hijra when the 
great traditionist al-Bukhari compiled the first indepen- 
dent Biographical Dictionary of the Companions’ which 
must have been mainly based on the Gira literature (a) 
on the numerous monographs on the various important 
events during the early period of the history of Islam, (0) 
on a large number of traditions containing biographical 
matters relating to the Companions, and (c) on the earlier 
general works on Asma’-al-Rijal. 

Al-Bukhari was followed by a large number of authors 
during the different periods in the history of Islam, who 
produced vast literature on the subject : Abu Ya’la Ahmad 
b, “Ali (201-307—816-919),, Abu‘l Qasim Abdallah. al- 
Baghawi (218-317—828-929), the great traditionist and 
copyist, Abu Hafs Umar b. Ahmad commonly known as 
Ibn Shahin (297-385—909-995) one of the most prolific 

writers of his time who spent more than seven hundred 
Derhams on ink only,’ Abt ‘ Abdall4h Muhammad 0. Yahya 
b. Manda (d. 301 ~-913).Abti Nu‘ayam Ahmad 6, Abdallah 
(336-403—947-1012) who has been’ described as one of the 
best traditionists,* Ibn Abd-al-Barr (868-463—978-1070) 
of Cordova, a contemporary of al-Khatib al-Bagdadi, 
and the. greatest traditionist of his time in the west,’ 
Abt Musa. ai. 0h Ps Abi Bakr pie ats - 1107-1185) 
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and many others produced extensive literature on the 


biographies of the companions. 

The results of the researches of all these scholars 
were collected together in the seventh century of the 
Hijra by the well- whes historian and traditionist, 
Izzub-Din b. al-Athir (555-830—1160-1230) in his book 
the Usdul-Ghaba, ancy was based mainly on the works 
of Ibu Manda, of Abi Nu‘ayam of Abii Musa and of Ibn 
Abdi’l-Barr whose al Isti‘ab contained the biographies of 
3,500 companions and to which a supplement was 
written by Ibn Fathtn, which contained the biographical 
notices of about the same nutiber of them. Ibn-al-Athir, 
however, does not follow his sources blindly. 

Having discussed in the introduction, the chief 
sources of his book and its general plan, he has defined 
the Sahabi (Companion), has given a short sketch of the 
biography of Muhammed and put together in alphabetical 
order the biographies of 7,554 Companions some of whom 
were discovered by him by his own independent researches. 
In the various articles, he generally gives the names of 
the Companions, their kunyas, their genealogy and certain 
biographical matters relating to them. Where he differs 
from his predecessors he discusses the matter at length, 
gives reasons in his own support and explains the causes 
of their mistakes. The Usdu’l-Ghaba, in spite of many 
repetitions in it, has been generally appreciated and 
accepted by the traditionists as a reliable authority. 
Three biographers—al-Nawawi, al-Dhahbiand al- Kashyari 
prepared its epitomes. * 

The Usd-al-Ghaba, however, was followed i in the 9th 
century of the Hijra by a more comprehensive work on 
the subject, z.e., the Isaba {i Tamyiz-al-Sahaba. Its author 
Shihab-al-Din “Abul Dad! b. Ali 6. Hajar al-Asqalani 
-(173-852—1371-1448) who is commonly known by his 
Kunya Ibn Hajar, was the greatest literary luminary of 
his time. He was born at old Cairo in 773. He lost 
both his mother and father (who was a jurist), during 
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his infancy and was brought up by one of his relatives 
who was a business man. But the little orphan was 
endowed by nature with strong intellect and great 
tenacity of purpose. In spite of great difficulties 
in his way he stuck to his literary pursuit and soon 
excelled in Arabic language and literature as well as 
in all the various Islamic religious sciences and Arabic 
caligraphy. ‘To Hadith particularly, he devoted a good 
deal of his life. For ten years he sat, for the sake of it, 
at the feet of the well-known traditionist Zaynal-Din-al- 
Traqi (725-806—1351-1404) who had reintroduced into 
the teaching of Traditions the old method of ‘Imla 

(dictation) and brought its study back to its past glory. 
Having finished his studies he settled down at Cairo in 
1403: and devoted himself to the service of Traditions and 
the connected sciences. His authority as a traditionist 
was soon recognised and he was appointed as Professor 
in several educational institutions and also as a Judge—a 
post which he accepted after refusing it several times. 
He died in 852—1404. 

He left about one hundred and fifty of his complete 
and incomplete compositions and compilations which 
show his versatile genius. The Fath-al-Bari—a com- 
mentary on the Genuine of al-Bukhari, in 18 volumes 
printed in Hgeypt-—is described as a work by which was 
paid the great debt which the literary world of Islam 
owed to the great work of al-Bukhari for six centuries. 

In the Isiba he put together the results of the 
labours of all his predcessors in the field of Biographies 
of the Companions, criticising them in certain cases and 
adding to them the results of his own researches. ‘He 
has divided his book into four parts. 

Part (1).—Such persons as are mentioned in any 
tradition Genuine, or Pair, or Weak, directly or indirectly 
to be Companions. ay 

Part (2).—Such persons, as were t00 young when the 
Prophet died, but were born during his life-time in’ the 

family of Companions, which leads to the presumption 
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that they oe the necessary conditions of being one 
of them. 

Part (8).--Such persons as are known to have lived 
both before and after the advent of Islam but are not, known 
to have ever associated with the Prophet. These persons 
have never been known to be Companions, but they are 
mentioned in some of the works on the life of the Com- 
panions simply because they lived in the saine period with 
them. 

Part (4) = Gentaine the Giommebice of such persons 
as are wrongly mentioned: in some of the Biographical 
Dictionaries to be Companions. — 


Gi) The Bigraphical Dictionaries of Transmitters who 
lived or visited any particular Town or Province. 
Another huge and important set of Biographical 

Dictionaries had been completed according to places or 

provinces where they lived or which they visited. The 

number of these dictionaries is large. Not only almost 
all the provinces but almost every important town had 
several biographers who collected together the biographies 


of every important. traditionist or man of letters who 


either lived in it or visited it. Mecca, Medina, Basra, 
Kufa, Wasiti, Damascus, Antioc, Alexandria, Oayrawan, 
Cordova, Mausil,. Aleppo Baghdad, Ispahan, Bukhara, 
Merv, etc., all had their historians and biographers 
of their men of letters. Many of these provincial histories 
dealt with the political history of these provinces. Many 
of them dealt mainly with the biographies of their men 
of letters in general and those of the Narrators of 
Traditionists in particular. Many of the early Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries which contained the biographies 
of the important Muslim divines of particular places since 
their conquests by the Muslims till the time of the 
compilation, are supplemented by their successors with 
those of the eminent men of the later periods. down to 
almost the: modern times. | 

One of ane} inost important works ol. the tcl is the 
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Tarikh-al-Baghdad of al-Khatib-al-Baghdadi, which is 
the earliest biographical dictionary of the men of letters 
principally traditionists who either belonged to or deli- 
vered lectures in the great metropolis.’ _ 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (892-463—1002-1071) whose 
full name was Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Ali, al-Khatib-al- 
Baghadadi was the son of a Khatib of a village near 
Baghdad. He was born in the year 392--1002 and began 
the study of traditions at theageof eleven. He acquired it 
at the various centres of learning in Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Arabia, and Persia and soon gained excellence in the 
various Islamic sciences particularly the Asma’-al-Rijal 
and traditions. He delivered lectures on traditions in 
Damascus, Baghdad and other places and some of his 
teachers like al-Azhari and al-Burqini, accepted him as 
an authority on traditions and received themn from him. 
Finally, however, he settled down in Baghdad where his 
authority on tradition was recognised by the Caliph al- 
Qa’im and his minister [bn Muslima (d. 450—1058) who 
had ordered that no preacher should narrate in his sermon 
any tradition which was not approved by al-Khatib. 
Here he read out almost all his books to his students and 
here he died in 463-~-1071. 

His life in Baghdad had not been altogether unevent- 
ful. During the revolt of al-Basasivi (450-—1058) by whom 
Ibn Muslima was killed, al-Kbatib also suffered a good 
deal. He had to leave the town and wander about in 
Syria for some time and when after the execution. of the 
rebel he returned. to Baghdad in 451. A.H. he’ suffered -at 
the hands of the [Hambalites, on account of his. change 
from the Hambalite to: the Shafite School, and his liberal! 
views towards the Asha‘ira and the. scholastic philosophers. 
Many treatises against. ‘him. by the Hambalites - are 
mentioned by Haji Khalifa. Al -Khatib, however, had 








? The only’ ‘earlier. hoor of. Hie city by. Taytur Abmed b. Abi 
Tahir (204 -280—819- 983). of which only the sixth volume 
has been: ‘known, lithographed and translated into German by 
Dr, H. Keler. It deals pau the ie of the Caliphs, 
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been fortunate in having attained all his great desires to 
deliver lectures in the mosque of al-Manstr in Baghdad, 
to read out his great history of Baghdad to the students 
in that town and to be buried, by the side of the grave 
of al-Bishr-al-Hafi (150-227—767-841). 

He compiled fifty-five large. and small books and 
treatises, a complete list of which is given by Yaqut in his 
Irgshad-al-‘Arib.* The most important of these works is his 
Tarikhu-Baghdad. In this monumental work which he 
read out to his students in:the year 461, having given the 
topography of Baghdad of Rusdfa, and of al-Mada’in 
(Ptesiphone) which has been fully utilised by Le Strange 
in his charming book on Baghdad, he compiled together 
the biographies of 7,831 eminent men and women chiefly 
traditionists, who were either born in Baghdad or in its 
vicinity or came to it from other places and delivered 
lectures on traditions and of certain other important 
visitors giving their naimes Kunya, dates of their deaths 
and certain other biographical matters and the opinions 
of important traditionists: about their reliability. 

In the arrangement of the various articles he gave 
pride of place to the Companions. They are followed 
by those having the name *‘Muhammad.’: In the other 
articles alphabetical order has been observed. ‘I'he articles 
on those who are known by their Kunya, and on ladies 
are put at the end. 

In this Biographical Dictionary, al- Khatib has ae 
his vast knowledge of traditions and biography, his 
impartiality and critical acumen. He always gives the 
source of his information, and very often discusses in his 
own notes, the reliability of the traditions quoted and of 
reports received by him and tries to determine the facts 
without prejudice or partiality.’ 

His description of Imam Ahmad and al-Shafi’i also 


cc 


as“ ‘master’ of the Traditionsts” and “ ne Crown of the 


id » Tarikhu-Baghdad, Vol. I, p. 213. 


* Ibid Vol. I, p. 224, Vol. IT, p. 52; ‘Vol. IV, pp. 176, 264; Vol. 
VI, p- 101, eter 
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jurists” respectively, for which he has been criticised 
does not appear to be unfair. He is generally accepted.as 
trustworthy and regarded as the greatest traditionist of 
his time in the Hast as his contemporary Ibn Abd-al Barr 
of Cordova is taken as the greatest of them in the West. 

Al-Khatib, however, had brought his dictionary down 
to 450 A.H. His successors continued the work after 
him. Al-Sam‘ant (506-562—1113-1167), al-Dubaythi 
(558-637 —1163-1239), Ibn-al-Najjar (578-643—1183- 
1245), al-Dhahabi (674-748—1274-1848) and others wrote 
huge supplements to his book compiling. biographies of 
the eminent men of Baghdad till their own times.’ 


H istory of Damascus by I[bn-ul- Asakir (499-571— 
1105-1176). 

The entire plan of the History of Baghdad. was 
followed by lbn Asakir in his huge Biographical Dictionary 
of the eminent men of Damascus in eighty volumes which 
excited wonder and admiration of the later writers. | 

Ibn Asdkir whose full name was Abu’l-Qasim Alf b. 
al-Hasan b. Hibat-allah b. Ahdallth b. al-Husayn was 
born in a respectable and literary family in Damascus in 
499 A.H. His father, his brother, his son and his nephews 
are all described by. al-Subki’ as traditionists of some 
eminence. Some of his predecessors also appear to have 
taken part in the campaigns against the Crusades, which 
gave him the title Ibn Asdkir by which he is: generally 
known. Ibn-Asakir however, having prosecuted hig early 
studies with his father and other teachers in Damascus 
travelled widely and visited all the important centres of 
Hadith-learning, a long list of which is given by. al-Subki 
in his Tabaqat. He sat at the feet of more than 1,380 
teachers of traditions of whom more than eighty belonged 
to the fair sex. Finally, however, he settled down at 
Damascus, his native town, where he devoted himself 

wholly to the service. of | tradition and the connected 
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sclences composing books and treatises and delivering 
lectures on them in the college which had been founded 
for him by the great. general and jurist Nutral-Din 
Mahamad 4anji who had offered him several posts which 
he refused. He died in the year 571—1175. 

His keen intellect, sharp retentive memory, vast 
knowledge of. traditions, sincerity and piety, and his 
devotion to traditions and traditional sciences were 
acknowledged by ail his contemporaries. His successors 
also regarded him as one of the greatest and most 
reliable traditionists of his time. 

He compiled a large number of important works. A 
long list of his works is given by Yaqut in bis Irshad,’ 
many of which are still preserved in various libraries in 
the Hast and in the West. 

The most important and most voluminous of them is 


the History of Damascus. Its compilation was taken up 


at the request-of a friend of the author. But the work 
could not be continued on account of certain anxieties 
and sad events. The excessive desire of Nuru’!-Din 
Zanji, however, to seé the work completed, induced the 
author to complete it in his old age.” 

In this book, after giving a short history of Syria in 
general and of Damascus in particular, and stating briefly 
the superiority of Syria to other places on the basis of 
certain traditions, and describing of its Prophets and 
monasteries, [bn Asdikir collected together the biographies 
of the eminent. men and women of various classes, chiefly 
traditionists who. either lived in or visited Damascus. 
The biographical part begins. with the articles on those 
whose names are Ahmad, which are headed by a short 
biography of the Prophet of Islam. In the arrangement 
of all the. articles alphabetical order in the names has 
been observed without any preference being given to any 
class of men. .At-the end are added the articles on men 
whose names are not known, (essen: to the alphabetical 


1 Vol. V, pp. 140-44. | mn 
: Tarikhu~Demashq Vol. I, P. 10. i. 
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order of their Kunya, which are followed by those on the 
eminent ladies in the same order as in the case of.men. . 

Like al-Khatib of Baghdad and Ibn ‘ Asakir of 
Damascus, various other traditionists and historians 
collected together the biographies of the men of letters in 
general and of the narrators in particular, of various 
other towns. Jon Manda (801—911) and Abu Nuaym 
(336—403) of Ispahan collected together the biographies 
of the Narrators who belonged to their town’ and the work 
of the latter is preserved in the libraries of Rampur, 
Constantinople and Leiden.* Al-Uakim (821-405—933- 
1014) compiled those of the narrators who belonged to 
Nishapur which has been admired by al-Subki.* Abtil- 
Qasim Umar b. Ahmad al-Uqayli, generally known as 
Ibn al-Adim (588-660—~1191-1262) collected together 
the biographies of eminent men including a large number 
of Traditionists of Aleppo in about 36 volumes and the 
work was supplemented by his different successors.“ Abt 


Sid al-Samant (506-562—1113-1167) compiled a biogra-— 


phical dictionary mainly of the traditionists of Merv 
in twenty volumes.*® The traditionists of Wasit, of Kufa, 
of Basra, of Hirat, of Qazwia and of many other towns, 
found their biographies in Loag seta lane (558-637— 
1162-1289), in Ibn al-Najjar,’ in Ibn al-Zazzaz*in al- 
Rafii® respectively and in various other biographers 
and historians. 

Over and above the igen Aeuioneees of the 
traditionists and narrators living in particular towns, 
there were also collected together the biographies. of 
narrators living | in certain provinces, C.9., Andalusia, 
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11. Kh. No. 82, and 631. 
2K. Tp. 837 Cat. of Ar. Ms. Leiden P. 109. 
* T. Kh. No. 626. a. | 
1A Bb Vol. 1, DP. 125-6; 1, A. Vo, VI, pp. 18-46 
* Ibn. Kb No AGG) 2 
° Ibid No. 672. Sa 
7 Trshad- al- ‘Avib Vol. rE p 410, i. Kh. Vol II, p. 143. 
§ Ff.’ Kh. Vol. II, p. 157. 
° Ibid p. 140-41, 
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Africa, Sana, Egypt, Khurasan, etc., by Ibnul Fardi, Ibn 
Baskkwal, al-Humaydi and others. 

The Biographical Dictionaries. of the Transmitters of 
Traditions paved the way for the compilation of those of 
other classes of men so that we find in Arabic language 
those of every imaginable class of people. ‘There are still 
extant in Arabic, Biographical] Dictionaries of Poets, of 
Grammarians, of Physicians, of Saints, of Jurists and 
Judges, of Caligraphers, of Lovers, of Misers, of Fools, and 
of other classes of people. 
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